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THIRD  QUARTERLY  REPORT 


OF  THE 


FIHR  DETECTIVF,  POLICE, 


Central  Police  Office, 

Fire  Detective  Branch, 

PluladeJj>hia,  April  26,  1858. 

Hon.  Rich.  V.vux,  Mayor, 

Sir  : — I hereby  transmit  for  your  information,  the  third 
quarterly  report  of  the  Fire  Detective  Police,  embracing  the 
period  from  January  1st  to  March  31st,  1858,  inclusive. 

The  whole  number  of  fires  in  the  consolidated  city  for  the 
quarter,  was  245.  This  number  includes  not  only  the  most 
destructive,  but  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of  this  charac- 
ter. A large  majority  of  these  fires  were  hardly  worthy  of  a 
mention  in  this  report,  still  I have  kept  an  account  of  them, 
in  order  that  my  record  might  be  full  and  complete  in  every 
particular.  Of  the  total  number  no  less  than  133  were  either 
bonfires,  built  by  urchins  for  sport  and  fun,  or  the  burning 
of  chimneys,  window  curtains,  beds,  furniture,  fire-boards, 
clothing,  rags,  crates,  barrels,  boxes,  brush,  grass,  corn  stalks, 
straw,  hay,  shavings,  chips,  paper,  rubbish,  &c. 

There  were  also  numerous  alarms,  some  of  which  were 
false,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  owing  their  origin  to 
some  cause,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  blazing  or  smoking  of 
chimney  stacks  and  brick  kilns,  escaping  of  steam  from 
manufactories  or  boats,  rekindling  of  smothered  fires,  lights 
from  hot  stoves  in  the  upper  rooms  of  buildings,  fires  in  fur- 


naces  in  cellars,  burning  of  brush  on  farms  in  the  country, 
fires  in  counties  adjoining  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  confla- 
o-rations  in  New  Jersey.  Brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora 
borealis  likewise  caused  the  fire  department  to  turn  out  seve- 
ral times  in  a single  night. 

The  origin  of  the  fires  was  as  follows  : — Accident,  48 ; 
incendiarism,  39;  foul  chimney  flues,  38;  carelessness,  27; 
mischief  of  juveniles,  16  ; recklessness  of  intoxicated  people, 
1.5  ; fluid  lamps,  13 ; children  playing  with  matches,  10  ; 
heating  apparatus  placed  in  too  close  proximity  to  woodwork 
of  houses,  7 ; spontaneous  combustion,  6 ; unknown,  5 ; 
defective  flues,  4 ; robbery  and  arson,  4 ; gas  explosions,  3 ; 
malicious  mischief,  3 ; friction  of  machinery,  2 ; handkerchief 
in  the  hand  of  an  aged  female  taking  fire  from  a stove,  1 ; 
explosion  of  a liquor  still,  1 ; burning  cigar  stump  thrown  into 
a wooden  spittoon  containing  sawdust,  1;  rat  gnawing  wax 
matches,  1 ; ignition  of  hydrogen  gas  generated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas,  1.  Total,  245. 

The  principal  properties  destroyed  or  damaged,  comprise 
the  following  list: — Dwellings,  77  ; stables,  25  ; stores,  20  ; 
barns,  16;  sheds,  15;  work  shops,  11;  outhouses,  11;  un- 
occupied buildings,  10  ; manufactories,  9 ; fences,  9 ; count- 
ing houses,  5 ; lumber  yards,  5 ; slaughterhouses,  5 ; offices, 
4 ; bakeries  4 ; haystacks,  4 ; carriage  houses,  3 ; brick  kilns, 
3 ; unfinished  buildings,  2 ; school  houses,  2 ; restaurants,  2 ; 
smoke  houses,  2 ; hotel,  1 ; truck  house,  1 ; college,  1 ; labora- 
tory, 1 ; distillery,  1 ; hay  press,  1 ; wood  yard,  1 ; bridge, 
1 ; canal  boat,  1.  Total,  253. 

Of  the  77  dwellings  in  this  list,  scarcely  one  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. But  few  were  even  considerably  damaged ; all  the 
others  being  only  slightly  injured.  Of  tbe  25  stables  and 
16  barns,  only  six  of  the  former,  and  seven  of  the  latter  were 
entirely  consumed ; the  others  escaping  destruction  or  damage 
by  the  early  discovery  of  the  flames.  Many  of  the  other  pro- 
perties embraced  in  the  list,  likev/ise  escaped  with  very  trifling 
damage,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  firemen,  and  the  promptness  and  activity  of  both. 
Indeed,  the  proportion  of  these  properties  which  have  suffered 
complete  annihilation  from  the  devouring  element,  has  been 
very  small,  except  in  the  suburbs  and  rural  districts,  where 
there  are  few  or  no  fire  apparatus. 


The  total  amount  of  loss  by  fire  during  the  quarter,  was 
^102,150;  insurance,  §76,355  ; loss  over  insurance,  §25,795, 
As  compared  with  the  losses  by  fire  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1 857,  there  is  a reduction  of  upwards 
of  §100,000.  There  was  one  conflagration  where  the  loss 
reached  §47,000.  Except  this  one,  there  was  no  fire,  the 
damage  by  which  exceeded  §10,000.  There  were  three  fires 
with  losses  ranging  from  §5,000  to  §10,000,  and  fifteen 
others,  where  the  loss  was  above  §1,000,  and  under  §5,000, 
and  seventeen  more  where  the  loss  was  above  §100  and  under 
§1,000.  The  losses  by  all  the  rest  were  below  §100  each, 
and,  in  most  instances,  ranged  from  §5  to  §50  each. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  by  fire  was  13 ; number  of  per- 
sons injured,  38 ; narrow  escapes,  27 ; animals,  barnyard 
fowls  and  other  birds  burned,  93.  Most  of  the  fatal  and 
serious  accidents  were  the  result  of  the  reckless  use  of  cam- 
phene  and  burning  fluid  lamps.  I look  upon  these  lights, 
more  especially  in  families  where  there  are  young  children, 
as  being  almost  as  dangerous  as  gunpowder.  Some  of  the 
animals  which  perished  by  the  burning  of  barns  in  the  coun- 
try, were  stock  of  a very  superior  and  choice  character. 

There  has  been  no  extraordinary  or  sad  conflagration  since 
my  last  report.  lYhile  other  cities  have  been  visited  with 
destructive  and  lamentable  fires,  our  owm  metropolis  has 
enjoyed  a remarkable  freedom  from  such  disasters.  The 
business  parts  of  the  city,  particularly,  have  been  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  fire  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  No  large 
store,  warehouse  or  manufactory  has  fallen  a prey  to  the 
flames.  The  months  of  January,  February  and  March — 
months  always  dreaded  by  the  firemen— have  passed  without 
leaving  any  deplorable  record.  The  insurance  companies 
have  been  exceedingly  fortunate.  The  losses  paid  by  the 
underwriters  have  been  comparatively  small.  Some  of  the 
companies  have  not  been  called  upon  to  pay  a single  risk 
this  year.  The  payments  of  one  of  the  oldest  companies  in 
the  city  for  March,  was  just  twenty-three  dollars  ! and  another 
company  doing  a large  business,  paid  only  fifty-five  dollars 
for  the  same  month.  All  this,  in  view  of  the  late  financial 
crisis,  with  its  attendant  embarrassments  and  sufferings  among 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  particularly  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  circles,  is  truly  gratifying. 

The  Fire  Detective  Police  have  made  37  arrests,  in  the 
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course  of  the  three  months  of  this  quarter.  Some  of  these 
parties,  after  a rigid  examination,  -ft’ere  discharged,  the  evi- 
dence being  insufficient  to  'warrant  a binding  over.  Three 
were  hold  for  other  offences.  Several  were  discharged  on 
writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Others  were  put  under  bonds  for 
their  good  behavior. 

Eoyd  Taylor,  charged  •^yith  firing  a haystack  in  the  Tw'enty- 
fourth  Ward,  and  making  threats  against  the  owner  of  the 
same,  was  held  to  bail  in  §800,  by  Judge  Ludlow,  to  keep  the 
peace  for  one  year. 

John  Fedigan,  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a stable  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ward — bill  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Ftichard  Mayberry,  indicted  for  attempting  to  burn  a car- 
])enter  shop  in  the  Seventh  W^’ard,  was  tried  before  Judge 
Ludlow,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of 
three  years  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

John  Vickory,  charged  with  attempting  to  fire  the  stable  of 
Thomas  Nugent,  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  was  tried  and 
acquitted. 

Charles  McClusky,  suspicion  of  firing  a carpenter  shop  in 
the  Fifteenth  "Ward,  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

Auguste  Hoffman,  detected  in  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the 
wood-yard  of  Messrs.  Scull  & Rex,  at  Poplar  street  wharf, 
committed  to  answer.  The  prisoner  being  insane,  the  indict- 
ment against  him  was  ignored,  and  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  a benevolent  institution. 

Thomas  Potts,  (boy,)  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a haystack 
in  the  Twenty-third  "Ward,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  by  Judge  Thompson. 

John  Hogan,  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a dwelling  in  the 
Twenty-third  ^Fard,  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  by  Judge 
Thompson  to  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary. 

Edward  0 Neill,  charged  with  being  accessory  to  an  arson 
in  the  Twent^'-third  Ward,  by  instigating  a boy  to  commit  the 
crime,  hehl  in  §1000  bail  to  answer. 

James  Robb  and  Patrick  McLaughlin,  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  burn  a house  in  the  First  Ward,  'were  indicted  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  but  on  being  tried,  were  found  not  guilty. 

^Samuel  Buckley,  threatening  to  burn  a stable  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  held  to  keep  the  peace. 
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Thomas  Meehan,  charged  with  firing  a largg  stable  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Ward,  thereby  causing  quite  an  extensive  con- 
flagration, was  committed  to  answer  by  Recorder  Eneu  in 
default  of  §3,000  bail. 

Charles  Bailey,  charged  with  arson  and  robbery  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Ward,  heard  by  Judge  Thompson  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  case  held  under  advisement. 

Alfred  Beck,  charged  with  a series  of  acts  of  incendiarism 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  and  Race  streets,  in  the  Tenth 
Ward,  was  found  guilty,  but  recommended  to  mercy  by  the 
jury.  His  sentence  was  postponed  by  Judge  Thompson. 
Beck  was  charged  with  the  same  crime  three  vears  ago,  and 
at  that  time  went  to  sea.  He  lately  returned  home  in  a vessel 
of  war. 

Of  the  parties  arrested  by  the  Fire  Detective  Police,  and 
awaiting  trial  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  xVndrew  Kelly,  Dennis 
McCreedy,  Richard  L.  Sandford,  Charles  Plibbs  and  Henry 
Allman,  the  party  taken  into  custody  at  the  Union  Hose 
House,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  on  the  charge  of  setting 
fire  to  a dwelling  house,  were  tried  before  Judge  Ludlow. 
Kelly  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for 
the  term  of  six  years.  The  other  four  were  acquitted  : the 
testimony,  however,  strongly  implicating  Sandford  and  Hibbs 
as  accessories,  they  were  put  under  bonds  in  §500  each  to 
keep  the  peace  for  one  year. 

Daniel  McMullen  and  John  McClare,  indicted  for  setting 
fire  to  a stable  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  were  tried  before  Judge 
Ludlow,  found  guilty,  and  received  a sentence  of  five  years 
each  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Edward  Hilsey  and  Frederick  Shawner,  (boys)  indicted  for 
setting  fire  to  a barn  in  the  Twenty-first  Ward,  were  sent  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  by  Judge  Ludlow. 

Charles  Cotter,  indicted  for  firing  his  own  barn  in  the 
Nineteenth  Ward,  with  intent,  as  vras  alleged,  to  defraud  the 
State  Ulutual  Insurance  Company,  was  tried  before  Judge 
Ludlow,  and  acquitted.  In  this  case  an  alibi  was  proven. 

Randolph  Green,  (colored)  indicted  for  firing  his  own  store, 
still  awaiting  trial.  The  accused,  after  his  arrest,  was  for 
some  time  vei’y  ill. 

Robert  Moore,  charged  with  burning  a stable  in  the  First 
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Ward,  and  ■n  ho  forfeited  liis  bonds  and  went  West,  returning 
to  the  city,  -was  re-arrested,  and  tried,  but  acc|uitted. 

Timothy  Lynch  and  Lucy  Brown,  charged  with  firing  their 
store  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  American  Insurance 
Company,  and  who  forfeited  their  recognizances,  have  fled  the 
country.  Since  their  flight,  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  them. 

James  Branigan  and  William  Hilson,  convicted  of  setting 
fire  to  a house  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  are  yet  in  prison.  The 
motion  in  their  case  for  a new  trial  was  granted  by  Judge 
Allison.  They  having  been  indicted  again,  an  application 
vras  made  by  their  counsel  for  their  discharge  under  the  two 
term  rule.  The  application  was  refused  by  Judge  Thompson, 
and  the  prisoners  remanded  for  a second  trial,  which  has  not 
yet  taken  place. 

Lewis  Cohnan,  arrested  on  suspicion  of  firing  his  own  manu- 
factoiy,  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  was  discharged  by  Judge 
Allison,  after  a hearing  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Joseph  H.  Ziegenfuss,  arrested  on  a series  of  charges  of 
arson,  was  discharged  from  one,  upon  a hearing  on  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  was  acquitted  on  two  others,  after  trial  at 
the  present  term  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Some  remaining 
charges  are  held  over  him,  in  terrorem. 

The  total  number  of  arrests,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Fire  Detective  Police,  is  91.  Of  these,  82  have  been  indicted, 
and  29  tried.  The  number  of  convictions  have  been  14,  and 
the  acquittals  15.  Indictments  remaining  untried,  3 ; cases 
awaiting  action  of  the  Grand  Jury,  5 ; bills  ignored,  3 ; dis- 
charged on  habeas  corpus,  6 ; died  in  prison,  1 ; sent  to  insane 
hospital,  1 ; forfeited  bonds  and  fled  from  justice,  4 ; killed 
escaping  from  officers,  1 ; convicted  of  other  offences,  3 ; bail 
for  good  behavior,  17 ; reprimanded  and  discharged  b}’’  the 
hlayor.  Recorder  and  Chief  Fire  Detective,  8 ; discharged  by 
committing  magistrates  for  want  of  proof,  10.  Besides  these, 
13  have  fled  from  the  city  to  avoid  arrest,  some  of  whom  are 
known  to  have  enlisted  in  the  naval  and  military  services  of 
the  country. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  convicted  and 
sentenced  : 

Andrew  Kelly,  6 years.  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Daniel  McMullen,  5 “ “ “ 

John  M‘Clare,  5 “ “ “ 

Richard  Mayberry,  3 “ “ “ 


Jolin  Murphy,  3 years,  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Charles  G.  Davis,  2 “ “ 

James  Dunn,  2 “ “ “ 

John  Hogan,  2 “ “ “ 

Alfred  Beck,  sentence  postponed. 

Frederick  Shawner,  tiouse  of  Refuge. 

Edward  Hilsey,  “ “ 

Thomas  Potts,  “ “ 

William  Hilson,  new  trial. 

James  Brannigan,  new  trial. 

The  following  are  names  of  the  persons  acquitted,  viz : — 
John  Malloy,  Patrick  White,  Henry  Tomer,  G.  J.  Thomas, 
John  Coffey,  John  Yickory,  Henry  Allman,  Richard  L.  Sand- 
ford,  Charles  Hibbs,  Dennis  M‘Creedy,  Joseph  H.  Zeigenfuss, 
Robert  Moore,  Charles  Cotter,  James  Robb,  and  Patrick 
McLaughlin. 

The  subject  of  arson  being  a very  interesting  one  to  me,  I 
have  given  much  attention  to  it.  I have  found  that  an  idea 
is  very  generally  entertained  that  incendiarism  is  peculiarly 
an  Amei’ican  crime,  and  one  which  is  seldom  heard  of  across 
the  Atlantic.  There  are  many  persons,  too,  I find,  who  are 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  Philadelphia  is  the  hot  bed 
of  arson.  These  notions  are  grossly  erroneous.  Any  one 
who  reads  regularly  the  public  prints,  will  discover  that  incen- 
diary fires  prevail  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States.  Even  agricultural 
districts  are  not  free  from  them.  In  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfection  of  the  police  system  of  that  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities,  this  crime  yet  prevails  to  a conside- 
rable extent.  The  able  reports  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  Chief 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  of  London — a city,  by-the-bye,  which 
has  the  best  preventive  and  detective  police  in  the  world — 
show  conclusively  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  calculated  that 
one  fire  in  every  seven  ividcli  occur  among  the  small  class  of 
shopkeepers  in  that  great  metropolis^  is  an  incendiary  fire. — 
From  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  our  own  county  and 
the  counties  immediately  bordering  on  it,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a regular  epidemic  of  agricultural  fires,  and  a per- 
fect mania  for  incendiarism  among  farming  stock.  To  prove 
that  this,  moreover,  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  I find  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1855,  that  a single 
fire  insurance  office  in  that  city,  insuring  farm  property. 
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reports  49  incendiary  fires  in  a period  of  eleven  months,  with 
an  aggregate  loss  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Few  persons  have  the  remotest  conception  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  with  certainty  the  crime  of  arson,  and  of 
detecting  and  convicting  incendiaries.  Many  mysterious  fires, 
supposed  to  be  wilful,  after  the  most  rigid  and  persevering  in- 
vestigation, have  to  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  “ unknown” 
and  “ doubtful.”  In  the  latter  class  of  fires,  it  often  happens 
that  the  strongest  kind  of  a moral  case  is  made  out,  yet  there 
is  not  sufficient  legal  proof  to  sustain  the  charge  of  criminal 
design. 

For  the  brief  length  of  time  (not  yet  eleven  months)  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  organization,  by  your  Honor,  of  the  Fire 
Detective  Police,  there  has  been  nothing  to  discourage,  but 
everything  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  this  long  needed 
and  efficacious  branch  of  the  detective  department.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  show  that  there  were  but 
89  convictions  for  arson  in  that  city  in  a period  of  twenty-one 
years.  Fire  Marshal  Baker,  of  New  York,  in  his  last  semi- 
annual report,  says  : “ It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  that  only  seven  convictions  of  arson  have  taken  place 
from  1819  to  1853 — a period  of  thirty-five  years.  Since  my 
investigations  into  the  origin  of  fires,  embracing  three  years 
and  a half,  twelve  persons  have  been  indicted  for  arson  and 
ten  convicted  of  that  offence.” 

Being  curious  to  know  what  our  own  statistics  were  in 
regard  to  this  crime,  I have  had  the  records  of  our  criminal 
courts  examined  from  January  1st,  1820,  to  June  1st,  1857 — 
the  date  of  my  appointment  by  your  Honor  as  Fire  Detective. 
These  records  show  that,  during  this  period,  there  were  37 
convictions  for  arson,  an  average  of  about  one  a year.  For 
a part  of  this  period,  there  Avas  not  a single  conviction  in 
five  successive  years.  Since  my  appointment,  noAV  not  quite 
a year,  thirty-two  parties  have  been  indicted  and  fourteen 
convicted. 

The  number  of  incendiary  fires  in  New  York  for  the  six 
months  from  June  to  December,  1857,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  hire  Marshal,  was  fifty.  The  number  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  seven  months  from  June  1,  1857,  to  January  1,  1858, 
was  62.  The  number  in  Baltimore,  according  to  the  first 
semi-annual  report  of  the  Fire  Inspector  (a  newly  created 
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office)  of  that  city,  from  July  1st,  1857,  to  December  31st, 
1857,  inclusive,  vras  93.  So  that  Philadelphia  is  not,  after 
all,  the  nest  of  incendiaries  ■which  some  have  believed  her 
to  be. 

The  field  of  the  operations  of  the  Fire  Detective  Police  is 
an  extensive  one,  and  the  labors  which  its  duties  impose  are 
unceasing  and  severe.  It  has  been  my  pleasure,  however,  as 
well  as  pride  and  ambition,  to  perfect  the  system  of  this  branch 
of  the  Detective  Department  of  the  Police,  which,  under  your 
directions,  I have  worked  out ; and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  I have  deemed  no  amount  of  toil  too  hard. 

The  persevering  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Fire  Detective 
Police,  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March 
last,  have  had  the  effect  of  driving  incendiaries  to  the  extreme 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  Nearly  all  the  arsons  that  have 
been  perpetrated,  for  a number  of  weeks  past,  have  been  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  villages,  or  on  country  seats  or  farms, 
situated  on  the  roads  and  lanes  of  the  rural  lYards,  at  dis- 
tances from  three  to  thirteen  miles  from  the  Central  Police 
Station.  'The  scenes  of  all  these  fires  have  been  regularly 
visited,  each  case  fully  investigated,  and  no  exertion  spared 
to  discover  the  perpetrators,  where  the  origin  of  the  conflagra- 
tion was  found  to  he  wilful. 

The  recent  acts  of  incendiarism  in  the  distant  suburbs,  hav- 
ing naturally  created  a marked  sensation,  have  been  a gene- 
ral and  prominent  topic  of  conversation  and  speculation.  Num- 
bers of  people,  who  did  not  understand  the  cause,  have  most 
unjustly  blamed  these  outrages  upon  the  neglect,  inefficiency 
and  indifference  of  the  police.  These  persons  were  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  that  by  far  the  largest  half  of  the  present  metro- 
polis has  no  preventive  police  at  all,  and  that  the  Mayor  has 
neither  means  nor  authority  to  furnish  any,  although  he  is 
held  responsible,  and  censured  for  every  crime  and  outrage 
committed,  whether  it  be  in  the  guarded  or  unguarded  portions 
of  the  city. 

Few  of  our  citizens  have  a correct  notion  of  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  the  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  fewer 
still  have  even  a remote  idea  of  the  large  porportion  of  this 
space  which  has  no  police  protection  ■nffiatever. 

The  total  number  of  square  miles  in  the  city  is  129^.  The 
circumference  of  the  metropolis  is  74h  miles,  and  the  length 
of  river  front  from  Bow  creek  to  Poquessing  creek  21|-  miles. 
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The  area  of  the  thickly  built  portion  of  the  city  is  only  8| 
square  miles.  The  suburbs,  in  comparison,  are  immense. 

The  Twenty-third  Ward  alone  embraces  44  square  miles, 
with  a length  of  13  and  a breadth  of  4 miles,  and  contains  a 
whole  score  of  villages,  viz  : Cooperville,  Franklin ville,  Frank- 
ford,  Aramingo,  Whitehall,  Bridesburg,  Tacony,  Torresdale, 
Hollingsbead’s  Corner,  Iioluiesburg,  Collegeville,  Mechanics- 
ville,  Pleasantville,  Somerton,  Bustleton,  Guinea  Hill,  Fox 
Chase,  Ivnightsville,  Verreeville  and  Lagrange,  besides  seve- 
ral smaller  places,  such  as  Harrovv'gate,  Bell’s  Corner,  By- 
berry, Lower  Dublin,  Spring  Hill,  Sandy  Hill  and  Five 
Points. 

The  Twenty-second  Ward  has  a length  of  7|,  and  a breadth 
of  2|-  miles,  thus  comprising  20J  square  miles.  In  this  Ward 
are  the  villages  of  Germantown,  Beggarstown,  Mount  Airy, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Ivliddleton,  Milestovm,  Branchtown,  McCar- 
tersville,  Olney,  Cedar  Grove,  and  other  lesser  places. 

The  length  of  the  Twenty-first  IVard  is  miles,  and  its 
breadth  2 miles,  making  15  square  miles.  This  Ward  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Bising  Sun,  Nicetown,  Tioga,  North 
Penn,  Falls,  Wissahickon,  Bittenhousetown,  Manayunk  and 
Leverington,  and  others. 

The  Twenty-fourth  W’’ard  is  8 miles  long  by  3 broad,  giving 
24  square  miles.  In  this  AVard,  in  addition  to  AVest  Phila- 
delphia, Hamiltonville  and  Mantuaville,  which  are  pretty  well 
covered  with  bricks  and  mortar,  are  Belmont,  Monroeville, 
Hestonville,  Haddington,  Maylandville  and  Paschal  ville. 

The  First  AAHrd  has  Ilf  square  miles,  being  3f  miles  long 
and  34  broad. 

Large  portions  of  the  First,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-first, 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  AVards,  are  either  semi-rural 
or  strictly  rural.  These  parts  of  the  city,  a short  time  after 
consolidation,  asked  and  obtained  an  exemption  from  the  pay- 
ment of  a police  tax,  vrith  the  undei’standihg  that  they  were 
to  be  allowed  no  officers.  Since  then  they  have  never  been 
under  police  surveillance,  and  have  remained  entirely  unpro- 
tected. Out  of  the  fifty  or  more  villages  in  the  rural  Wards, 
only  four,  viz.,  AA^est  Philadelphia,  Frankford,  Germantown 
and  Manayunk,  have  a regular  division  of  men.  About  ten 
of  the  other  villages  have  a detail,  some  of  one  and  others  of 
two  oificers,  chiefly  for  day  duty,  but  all  the  rest  are  without 
a single  policeman.  Even  the  towns  of  Holmesburg,  Bustle- 
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ton,  Somerton  and  Roxborougli,  have  not  a solitary  officer, 
for  either  day  or  night  duty,  they  being  comprised  within 
exempted  and  non-tax-paying  precincts. 

The  wisdom  of  the  movement  which  deprived  our  suburban 
inhabitants  of  the  guardianship  of  the  Police  Department,  was 
always  questioned  by  me,  and  the  late  developments  of  crime 
in  these  sections  of  the  county,  have  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
an  act  of  folly.  The  recent  barn  burnings,  burglaries,  and 
other  outrages  which  have  startled  and  alarmed  the  country 
people,  and  which  I constantly  feared  and  predicted,  are  but 
the  sad  fruits  of  a false  and  unwise  economy.  It  was  easy, 

too,  to  foresee  that  all  these  evils  would  happen. 

Previous  to  consolidation,  our  police  organization  was  dis- 
jointed and  imperfectly  disciplined.  It  was  not  the  terror  to 
criminals  then,  that  it  is  now,  since  it  has  become  a unit,  and 
is  gradually  but  surely  improving  in  discipline  and  efficiency. 
Thieves,  burglars  and  incendiaries  being  able  then  to  depre- 
date with  comparative  safety  even  in  the  built-up  parts  of 
the  city,  had  no  occasion  to  make  incursions  into  the  suburbs. 
How,  that  the  centre  is  well  guarded,  and  these  villians  find  it 
hazardous  to  operate  there,  they  have  changed  the  theatre  of 
their  depredations  to  the  country,  where  they  have  learned 
to  know  that  they  can  pillage,  spoil  and  bui’n,  with  little  fear 
of  detection. 

What  should  be  done  to  prevent  and  repress  arson,  burg- 
lary, and  other  crimes,  in  the  rural  wards,  which  have  lately 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  perpetration  of  these  offences  by 
skulking  midnight  depredators  ? 

My  answer  is  this  : 

Having  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  subject,  after  giving  it 
the  most  careful  exaniination,  I have  not  a doubt  that  the  only 
thing  which  can  secure  to  these  quiet  and  peaceful  sections  of 
the  metropolis,  immunity  from  crime,  and  safety  of  life  and 
property,  is  a well  organized  and  reliable  police,  whose 
numerical  strength  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  it  effective. 
This  force,  of  course,  should  be  simply  an  increase  of  the  pre- 
sent police  establishment,  and  be  under  the  same  direction  and 
control  as  the  officers  now  composing  the  department — the 
farmers  and  other  residents  in  the  country  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  expense  for  the  pay  and  equipment  of  the  addi- 
tional men. 

Except  in  the  larger  villages,  where  there  should  be  officers 
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on  duty  at  all  hours,  no  policemen  would  be  required  in  day 
time.  A police  guard  would  only  be  needed  at  night,  and 
this  ought  to  be  a mounted  patrol,  which  should  travel  all  the 
roads  and  lanes,  from  dark  till  daylight.  The  horses  should 
be  staunch  animals,  and  their  riders  not  only  picked  men,  but 
men  of  sense  and  discretion.  These  mounted  policemen  should 
always  patrol  two  together.  All  suspicious  persons  encoun- 
tered, whether  a-foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  vehicles,  particu- 
larly at  late  hours,  should  be  overhauled  and  interrogated, 
and  failing  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  should 
be  apprehended. 

All  the  residents  in  their  several  patrol  districts  would 
soon  be  known  to  the  mounted  otEcers,  and  it  would  not  be 
long  before  they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  farmers, 
milkmen,  truckmen,  and  others,  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties, going  to  and  I’eturning  from  market.  In  a little  while, 
the  face  of  a stranger  would  be  c|uickly  recognized.  By  a 
system  of  constant  communication  with  tollgate  keepers,  pub- 
licans, and  others  on  the  road  side,  the  movements  of  all 
strangers  or  suspected  parties  would  be  ascertained,  and  thus 
few  rascals  would  succeed  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  horse 
patrolmen. 

This  patrol  would  be  a powerful  preventive  of  crime.  The 
moral  effect  of  its  establishment  would  be  great,  and  would  be 
felt  at  once.  Sven  the  knowledge  that  every  highway  and 
byway  in  the  country,  where  horses  could  penetrate,  was 
scoured  by  mounted  officers,  would  of  itself  continually  deter 
the  highway  robber,  incendiary  and  burglar.  The  very  sound 
of  a horse’s  hoof,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  while  it  wmuld 
cheer  the  tired  farmer,  gardener,  and  nurseryman,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  of  means  and  ease  in  his  country  seat, 
assuring  them  that  all  was  well,  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  stealthy  criminals,  venturing  on  marauding  or  incen- 
diary expeditions. 

This  idea  of  a mounted  patrol,  I am  happy  to  know,  not 
only  meets  your  honor’s  approbation,  but  was  original  with 
yourself  in  this  city.  It  has  been  a hobby  of  mine  ever  since 
consolidation.  When  I suggested  it  then,  it  was  hooted  at 
by  every  one  to  whom  I spoke  about  it,  except  a few  sagacious 
men.  But  I am  glad  to  find  that  some  of  the  very  gentlemen 
who  burst  out  into  a horse-laugh  at  the  mention  of  it  then,  are 
now  coming  to  me  and  telling  me  that  I was  right.  I never 
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mention  it  now,  to  any  sensible  man,  who  does  not  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  plot  of  our  consolidated  city  is  a magnificent  site  for  a 
great  metropolis,  such  as  Philadelphia  is  destined  to  be.  For 
the  same  extent  of  tei’ritory,  there  is  not  a prettier  or  healthier 
spot  in  the  world.  There  is  a never-failing  supply  of  fresh 
air  and  pure  water.  In  the  rural  wards,  the  scenery  is  at 
all  times  beautiful,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  per- 
fectly enchanting.  In  the  spring,  especially,  the  scenes  along 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  Wissahickon,  and  other  smaller 
streams  which  still  retain  their  Indian  names,  are  wild  and 
romantic.  These  attractions,  with  many  others  besides,  are 
causing  the  fine  turnpikes  and  excellent  plank  roads,  and  the 
numerous  lanes  which  intersect  them,  to  be  dotted  with  splen- 
did mansions,  ornate  villas,  and  handsome  cottages,  the  abodes 
of  wealth,  refinement  and  taste.  Many  of  these  edifices  are 
suiTOunded  by  superior  out-buildings,  and  adorned  with  de- 
lightful pleasure  grounds,  such  as  parks  and  lawns,  and  also 
gardens  and  conservatories.  Besides  the  plain  old-fashioned 
farmers,  are  numbers  of  scientific  agriculturists  and  amateurs 
in  husbandry,  who  have  some  of  the  finest  barns  and  best 
blooded  stock  in  America.  Improvements  are  progressive  and 
rapid.  They  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  The  villages  are 
already  being  joined  one  to  another,  and  soon  the  whole  of 
them  will  be  united  to  the  original  city.  This  accumulation  of 
property  and  wealth  certainly  demands  adequate  security,  and 
the  sooner  it  receives  it,  the  better  for  the  welfare  and  good 
name  of  the  metropolis. 

I have  not  yet  heard  a single  argument  advanced  against 
the  suggestion  of  a mounted  police  for  the  outer  suburbs.  Old 
fogies  and  run-mad  economists  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  Some  think  that  riding  around  the  country  would 
be  a pleasant  pastime.  A night,  or  even  half  a night,  spent 
in  the  saddle,  must  be  wearisome  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
but  in  midwinter,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  all  the 
houses,  both  public  and  private  along  the  roads,  closed,  and 
the  inmates  fast  asleep,  with  no  place  of  snelter  from  the 
storms,  and  no  fire  to  warm  the  patrolman’s  chilled  body  and 
half  frozen  toes  and  fingers,  I could  conceive  of  no  service 
more  rigorous.  London,  whose  police  is  a model  for  the  world, 
has  tried  the  experiment  of  a mounted  armed  night  patrol  for 
all  the  rural  portions  of  her  great  metropolitan  police  district. 
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and  with  the  happiest  result.  What  better  proof,  both  of  its 
practicability  and  utility,  could  any  reasonable  man  desire  ? 

The  experiment  of  a mounted  police,  I am  pleased  to  know, 
has  already  been  tried  by  your  Honor  on  a limited  scale,  and 
has  been  discovered  to  work  to  a charm.  I earnestly  hope 
that  it  may  soon  be  established  in  every  locality  of  the  suburbs 
where  it  may  be  found  necessary.  For  myself  I feel  enthu- 
siastic in  my  belief  of  its  triumphant  success. 

In  my  investigations  into  the  origin  of  fires,  I have  ascer- 
tained that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  such  mishaps  in 
dwellings,  hotels,  churches,  school-houses,  and  other  private 
and  public  buildings,  is  the  careless  and  defective  construction 
of  heating  apparatus.  That  favorite  modern  improvement, 
the  hot-air  furnace,  is  seldom  entirely  safe,  even  in  the  best 
constructed  edifices  of  the  present  day,  but  of  a badly  built 
dwelling  or  store-house,  it  is  a most  dangerous  feature.  How- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  well  known  that  a very 
great  proportion  of  the  buildings  erected  in  our  city  at  this 
time,  through  a miserable  spirit  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  or  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  are  full 
of  imperfections  of  construction.  When  furnaces  are  placed 
in  these  shells  of  structures,  with  flues  of  a siae  insufficient  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  and  heat,  and  woodwork  casings  in  too 
close  proximity  to  the  pipes  and  registers,  the  occupants  of 
the  premises  may  be  said  to  actually  live  over  a powder  maga- 
zine. How  wood  is  affected  by  the  continual  action  of  calo- 
ric, is  knovfn  to  nearly  every  body.  The  process  of  dessication 
will  go  on  for  years,  and  finally  end  in  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. It  has  been  well  established  that  by  long  exposure  to 
heat,  timber  is  brought  into  such  a condition  that  it  will  fire 
without  the  application  of  a light.  Our  present  mode  of 
building  and  heating  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  and  ad- 
ditional legislation  in  relation  to  the  matter  is,  in  my  opinion, 
urgently  demanded. 

The  most  efficient  and  valuable  arm  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  is  the  Alarm  Telegraph,  which,  under  its  able 
Chief,  Mr.  Philips,  I am  satisfied  from  my  own  immediate  ob- 
servation, since  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Fire  Detective, 
has  saved  thousand  of  dollars  worth  of  property  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  It  is  truly  the  faithful  sentinel  against  the  ruin 
of  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 
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The  introduction  of  the  steam  fire  engine  has  already  been 
a triumph.  It  has  proven  a powerful  means  of  extinguishing 
fires,  and  I hail  it  as  the  pioneer  of  a better  era  in  the  history 
of  the  fire  department.  When,  with  the  present  force  of  the 
department,  we  shall  have  received  an  addition  of  half  a 
dozen  steam  engines,  judiciously  distributed  as  to  location,  we 
may  fairly  defy  the  fire-fiend.  Such  a misfortune  as  an  exten- 
sive conflagration  will  then  be  almost  impossible. 

The  vigilance  of  the  patrolmen  of  the  police  force,  an;l  the 
continual  watching  required  by  the  nightly  practice  of  look- 
outs and  bunking  in  the  engine  and  hose  houses,  with  the 
electric  speed  of  the  telegraphic  alarm,  render  it  well  nigh  an 
impossibility  for  a fire  to  obtain  any  alarming  headway  before 
it  is  mastered.  Hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  property  are 
preserved  every  week  by  the  incessant  care  of  the  police.  In 
numbers  of  incendiary  attempts,  the  officers,  if  not  lucky 
enough  to  detct  the  incendiary,  have  succeeded  in  promptly 
extinguishing  the  fire,  without  causing  any  alarm. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  a fire,  requiring  the  services  of 
the  firemen,  all  doors,  windows,  or  other  openings  to  a build- 
ing, should  be  kept  closed  until  the  engines  arrive,  and  are 
ready  to  put  on  the  water.  This  should  invariably  be  done, 
and  the  police  ought,  in  all  such  cases,  to  make  it  a paramount 
duty.  Of  course,  this  attention  will  not  be  so  essential  in  cases 
where  the  officer  finds  he  can  control  the  fire  by  beating  or 
stamping  it  out,  drowning  it  with  a few  buckets  of  water, 
or  extinguishing  it  by  an}'  other  means  ready  at  hand.  The 
police  of  London  understand  shutting  up  fires  so  well  that 
they  have,  in  many  instances,  kept  fires  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  engine  stations,  shut  up  till  the  firemen  arrived  in 
time  to  extinguish  them.  There  a policeman  who  discovers  a 
fire  and  gives  the  first  alarm,  receives  a reward  of  half  a 
guinea  from  the  insurance  office  interested,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  I think,  why  our  underwriters  would  not  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  offer  the  same  or  a similar  incentive. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  obligations 
to  your  Honor,  to  the  Recorder  of  the  City,  to  the  commit- 
ting magistrates,  and  to  the  police  department  generally,  for 
the  prompt  and  cheerful  co-operation  afforded  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
engineers  and  members  of  the  fire  department  for  their  will- 
ing and  energetic  aid  on  all  occasions.  I feel  myself  under 
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peculiar  obligations  to  tlie  firemen  for  their  encouragement 
and  approbation,  which  I would  be  ungi-ateful  did  I not*  ac- 
knowledge. Among  numerous  gratifying  communications 
received  from  different  companies,  the  following  came,  a few 
weeks  ago,  from  the  presiding  officer  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  organizations  in  the  department : “I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  company  over  which 
I have  the  honor  to  preside  bear  testimony  to  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  your  arduous 
office,  and  feel  a lively  interest  in  your  success  in  ferreting  out 
incendiaries.  I fully  coincide  with  them,  and  will  be  pleased 
at  any  time  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you.” 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  again  to  express  my  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  your  Honor  for  the  deep  interest  you 
have  ever  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  Fire  Detective  Po- 
lice. For  the  future,  I can  only  promise  that  no  exertion  on 
my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  finally  achieve  a complete  triumph 
of  this  highly  important  branch  of  the  detective  service  of  the 
Police  Department. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob’t  serv’t, 

A.  W.  BLACKBURN, 
Chief  of  the  Fire  Detective  Police. 
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